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gradations until lost in the shadowy surroundings. The light is 
concentrated upon the quilt and figures ; it might have been made 
more effective to have pushed this or that figure off into shadow, 
but it \Vould not have represented Nature, and it might have dis- 
turbed the harmony of the scene, and we thank Mr. Perry for 
resisting the impulse, if such a feeling existed. Another of these 
homelike pictures represents a farmer's girl seated before a great 
open fireplace with her tinder-box and flint in her hands prelimi- 
nary to kindling a fire. She has struck the flint, but as yet she is 
"waiting for a spark," and this serves as a title for the picture. 
The picture is well painted and the figure is in keeping with the 
homely surroundings. ' The Cronies,' two old men seated in a 
chimney-corner enjoying a quiet chat while smoking their pipes, is 
equally satisfactory in subject and sentiment. 

For breadth of handling, depth of perspective and general effect 
as an outdoor composition of figures in a landscape, praise Is due 
to Mr. Eastman Johnson's ' Husking-Bee, Island of Nantucket.' 
The opposing companies have been formed, the old people on one 
side and the young men and girls on the other, and the work, it is 
apparent, is going on with spirit. In the left foreground there is a 
group of old men who are working to win, but, in the company on 
the right of the field, there is considerable flirtation going on 
among the girls and boys. The ground between the opposing 
sides is covered with corn-husks, and in the middle-ground Is a 
long table spread with rich country delicacies for the entertainment 
of the company. The picture Is of large size and will take a high 
rank among the earnest works in the Exhibition. Mr. Johnson's 
picture entitled ' The New Bonnet ' is also a praiseworthy contri- 
bution. An old gentleman, evidently a well-to-do farmer, has just 
returned from town with a new bonnet for his daughter, perhaps, 
who, togetherwith a companion, stands admiring its graceful shape. 
The old man is seated before the open fireplace, enjoying its genial 
warmth, and one of the women holds in her hand a glass of toddy 
and is stirring it with a spoon, but in the mean time she does not 
take her eyes off from the bonnet. The work is drawn and com- 
posed with great precision, and, although very brilliant in effect, has 
scarcely a suggestion of positive colour in the whole design. 

D. R. Knight, who is a young American artist studying In Paris, 
we believe, has a large picture of 'French Washerwomen,' pur- 
suing their occupation on a river-bank. There are some ten or 
■twelve figures in the group, some of whom are kneeling at the 
water's edge, while others are standing, but all the attitudes are 
suggestive of the work in which the women are engaged. The 
figures are drawn with remarkable spirit, and in their delineation 
much grace of form is shown, and it is without that artificial feeling 
which belong to works where the conventional model is called into 
requisition. The view is quiet and there is a feeling of repose on the 
river and in the grey-toned sky which suggests the approach of 



night. The picture is harmonious in colour and is as charming in 
sentiment as we can imagine the scene was to the artist in Nature. 
Under the meaningless title of ' Off the Track,' Mr. Irving sends 
an interior with a group of amateur musicians practising with their 
instruments some new music. There are four performers in the 
group, one of whom, a fellow with a trombone, who is blowing 
away with might and main, has gone astray, and the leader is 
vainly gesticulating to set him right. The figures are neatly drawn 
and are finished with exquisite taiste ; but notwithstanding the fine 
technical execution of the work it shows no new motive, and Is 
only a repetition of an often-told tale. Mr. Irving is capable of 
producing better work than this, and It is unfortunate that he does 
not turn his attention to subjects requiring thought and which are 
not mere suggestions of the French school. Mr. Rufus Wright, 
who is comparatively a new exhibitor, has a strong composition, 
and one which not only shows thought, but also high artistic 
genius. It is entitled ' The Inventor and the Banker.' The scene 
is in the directors' room of a bank, and the two actors are seated 
at either end of a table. The inventor has in his hand the minia- 
ture model of his machine, and is, it is evident, eloquently describ- 
ing its labour-saving power. To this speech the banker listens, 
and swings his eye-glasses abstractedly as if wearied at the length 
of the interview. He has listened to such narrations before, and 
can see, as it were, no money in the thing. This is purely an 
American picture ; the invention is of a sharp Yankee type of cha- 
racter, and the banker is a Wall Street money-lender. Both 
characters are cleverly drawn and the story is plainly told ; it can 
be read at a glance. The merit of the work has been recognised 
by the hanging committee, as the picture was given a place on 
the line. 

One of the largest pictures in the Exhibition is ' The Preliminary 
Trial of a Horse-Thief — Scene in a Western Justice's Court,' by 
John Mulvany. This is a character-subject, and, however un- 
pleasant it may be as a picture, it merits praise for the thought 
which Its composition involved, and the conscientious manner in 
which the work is executed. Miss Oakey, a young and rising 
artist, is represented by a three-quarter length life-size figure, 
entitled ' A Sen'ing Woman,' in the execution of which it is appa- 
rent that she has got beyond her depth. A young woman holds 
in her hands a salver of fruit grouped around a silver pitcher. The 
/face, shoulders and bust, are very well drawn indeed, but below 
that the body lacks substance. There is some clever technical 
work shown in the background, and in some parts of the costume ; 
but the blue-brocade skirt shows the hardness of finish of porcelain, 
after which the pattern was probably modelled. The picture is 
carried to a high degree of finish, and had the subject been painted 
on a less pretentious scale we have no doubt that it would have 
been more satisfactory in its result. 
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A RT IN WASHINGTON— NEW STATUARY IN THE CAPI- 
. '''OL. — The Old Hall of Representatives, the American Walhalla, 
^ It IS fondly called, has recently received two new statues of represen- 
tative men contributed by Massachusetts and Vermont, Governor John 
Wmthrop and Colonel Ethan Allen. A wider difference in aspect and 
treatment between two opposite types of men cannot be conceived. 
Wmthrop is a stately aristocrat, of solemn mien and Elizabethan garb ; 
Allen is a giant in Continental uniform, of threatening aspect and ges- 
ture. Governor Winthrop is stepping ashore from the gangway of his 
ooat, typified by a coil of rope around a tree-stump. By the slope of the 
plank the left leg is thrown back in a position of easy action, and both 

ower limbs receive a free and picturesque effect from the ribands fasten- 
KJg the baggy breeches at the knee, and the rosettes upon the shoes. 

■I's part of the statue is of unexceptionable excellence. The body is 
covered by a belted tunic or blouse in graceful folds; and in the quilled 

^'n of a stiff Elizabethan ruff is set a head of intellectual mould, with 
Thv ^''°^^ features declare the man of birth, letters, and authority. 
5 head strikes many as diminutive, but it is said to be in exact pro- 
portion, by actual measurement, with the original portrait by Vandyck, 
">the State House, Boston, after which it was modelled. The right arm 

olas the charter and seal of the Colony of Massachusetts, and the left 



hand holds close to the left breast a Bible, which, with the uplifted look, 
adds to the devotional expression of the figure thus safely landed. There 
is, however, in its upper part, a constraint something like a shrug, the 
effect, doubtless, of the stiff outline of the ruff that deprives the fine 
head of all natural connection with the shoulders by sloping lines. It is 
unfortunate for the artist that such an ouir/ article of dress should be 
indispensable for a sculptural portrait. In a painting it is more manage- 
able, as the rigid circle of plaits may be made to melt into the back- 
ground by soft gradations of shadows ; but in this statue the hard-quilled 
outline, exquisitely wrought though it be, stands out stiff and unsoftened 
like bristling chevaux de frisi\ from every point of view giving the head 
a dissevered look, suggestive of ' John the Baptist's Head in a Charger' 
of corrugated marble. Aside from this dissonant point of dress forced 
upon the sculptor, the statue is a noble one, worthy of the artist and the 
State that contributed it. 

Meade's ' Ethan Allen ' is a vigorous work, full of martial spirit, but 
its enormous size and violent action make it considered more fit for an 
elevated and out-door position than for this hall, where it conflicts with 
the stately repose of most of the other statues. In viewing its gigantic 
shape and threatening air, we feel that, if confronted by such a figure, 
the British commander might have well dropped his sword at once, with- 
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out the invocation of the " Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress." 
Allen is represented with one leg advanced, the right hand holding his 
sword, point downward, and the left arm thrown on guard across his 
breast. Beneath a small cocked-hat are the frowning brow and resolute 
mouth of a brave yeoman's face. Such a presentation of a stalwart 
patriotic leader, in an historical painting of this stirring incident, would 
be a great success ; for it is thoroughly American in character, of correct 
proportions, and its dramatic action natural in all respects for such pic- 
torial treatment. As an isolated statue it lacks the elements of repose 
and dignity essential to a portrait in marble. Its technical execution is 
of the highest order and finish. Indeed, the sculptor has overstepped 
the proper bounds of realism and of probability in the style of the Con- 
tinental uniform at that early period of the Revolution. There is an 
excess of detail and ornament in the dress that does not harmonise with 
our notions of the uniform of those homespun heroes like Allen. 
Meade has given him a brand-new garb of Continental style. Ruffles 
protrude from the manly breast and adorn muscular wrists. The breeches 
are without a crease, the boots evidently new, the buttons, sword, and 
boot-tops highly polished, and, as evidence of the real artistic finish of 
the work, the surface of the breeches is like buckskin, and the lining of 
the coat-skirts, carefully buttoned back and showing the watch-chain 
and seal, is of the true texture of- silk or serge. All this realism is stri- 
king, but it is the make-up of a Continental officer on full-dress parade, 
and surely not the garb of the bold Allen, who after a sleepless night 
of delayed preparations led the desperate assault at early dawn. The 
present position of the statue in the Hall is unfortunate. The light is 
too vertical, and throws a cavernous shadow under the knitted brow 
that injures the expression of the face very much. 

Art in Chicago. — The Associated Artists of Chicago organised a se- 
ries of auction-sales during the winter, and the result appears to have 
been very successful. The intention of the artists was to raise the cha- 
racter of Art auction-sales. Every picture offered was subjected to the 
scrutiny of a managing committee, and none were accepted except such 
as contained some particularly meritorious feature or quality. The com- 
mittee also made it a rule that every picture offered at a sale was to be 
disposed of to the highest bidder without regard to value. At the sales 
many pictures were sacrificed, but the artists carried out their pro- 
gramme to the letter. In the studios Mr. Pine has recently finished a 
landscape and figure picture, entitled ' The Return from the Hunt,' with 
three boys grouped around some dead game. The landscape background 
shows the bright-tinted foliage of autumn, and suggests the season of the 
year devoted to field-sports. Mr. Pine's latest work has been in the line 
of portraiture. Mr. Tuttle has finished a half-length portrait of a lady 
for the Centennial Exhibition. The latest work of Douglas Volk is en- 
titled ' Vanity,' and represents a young Venetian arrayed in a white-silk 
doublet, admiring his figure as it is reflected in a mirror. Another pic- 
ture finished by this artist is an Italian garden-scene, with figures of 
peasants and a donkey. A companion canvas gives a view in one of the 
transepts of ' San Marco, Venice.' Mr. Drury is a barnyard and animal 
painter. Mr. Freer, who is a pupil of the Munich school, is painting 
portraits. L. W. Volk, the sculptor, has finished a very successful casting 
of his statue of the late Stephen A. Douglas. The new building for the 
use of the Chicago Academy of Design, it is expected, will be finished 
early in May, and is to be opened with a grand reception. A part of 
the building has been reserved for studios. 

Decorative Art.— The famous English artist, E. Burne Jones, has 
finished an important series of designs for the decoration of an apart- 
ment. The studies are described as follows ; " The chosen subject is the 
history of Perseus, and the painter has divided his work into six princi- 
pal compartments, each of which contains one of the main incidents of 
the story. Between these principal compartments comes a series of 
panels, in which subordinate episodes in the life of the hero are present- 
ed ; and these panels, besides their service in completing the relation of 
the legend, have an important function in bringing the larger paintings 
into harmony with the decorative woodwork that surrounds and frames 
both panel and picture. For in the treatment of these subordinate sub- 
jects the painter has not attempted complete realisation, but has worked 
out the design, upon the oaken panel for background, with a system of 
colouring that is partly conventional and determined by the require- 
ments of decorative effect. Thus, without any sense of abrupt transi- 
tion, the eye passes on from the rich framework of purely ornamental 
design, executed in the tones of the woodwork, to the series of panels 
where invention and expression are still under control, and thence to the 
larger paintings, where the imagination is permitted to be free and the 
colouring to be strong and vivid. In the first of the principal compart- 
ments the painter has illustrated the first summons of Perseus by Pallas. 
The youth is listening to the commands of the goddess as she incites 
him to the great conflict with Medusa. Then on the first of the panels 



we see the visit of the hero to the Graeae, the sisters of the Gorgons 
from whom he is to learn his way to the country of the Ocean nymphs. 
Persetis, in the presence of the nymphs, receiving from them the winged 
sandals, the bag, and the helmet of Hades, is the subject of the second 
painting. The three maidens, each bearing one of these magic gifts, 
stand with their feet in the wave, looking with a gaze of tender fore- 
boding upon the youth whose life is pledged to the perils of strife with 
Medusa. In the next of the principal paintings the hero is in the land 
of Medusa, and the painter has shown him with sword prepared to 
strike, and looking into the mirror that he may not meet the fatal gaze. 
Then follows a panel representing his meeting with Atlas, and following 
that again is the painting of his flight from the Gorgon land with the 
head of Medusa, the winged Gorgons in pursuit. The rescue of Andro- 
meda is the subject of the next painting, and in the last the painter has 
shown the happy end that awaits the hero when his strife is finished.'^ 
Amid a tranquil landscape the lovers are standing side by side, gazing 
into the smooth mirror of a pool of water, where they may see, besides 
their own forms, the harmless image of the head which Perseus holds 
aloft, as the symbol of the danger that is passed." In the finished pic- 
tures the figures will be about half the size of life. 

Art in Montreal. — L'Institut Latonal, School of Fine Arts, estab- 
lished several years ago by M. I'Abbe Chabert in Montreal, is now one 
of the most successful schools of the kind in Canada. The Montreal 
Gazette says : " A number of gentlemen of this city recently visited the 
institution to examine into its system of instruction and other details of 
its management. They began with the drawing-class room, where free- 
hand and all kinds of ornamental drawing are taught, as well as mo- 
delling in clay. In this department a large number of very superior 
pieces, the works of the pupils, comprising models of busts in clay and 
drawings of faces, busts, and ornamental foliage, are to be seen mingled 
with the original copies of some of the great masters, and hardly discerni- 
ble from them. Descending to a lower flat, we find ourselves in the de- 
partment strictly devoted to science — mathematics, chemistry, and other 
branches of the sciences are taught here, but, owing to lack of pupils 
and regular attendance, the progress is not so favourable as is desirable. 
There are at present eighty-three scholars attending the school, and 
some are making rapid progress. In connection with the above institu- 
tion M. Chabert contemplates having a handsome flat entirely devoted 
to the education of all branches of trades, where the mechanic may be- 
come a master of his own special business. This gentleman has for the 
last twelve years struggled against every obstacle, and without any gov- 
ernment aid, to institute a school where a gratuitous education may be 
had in the Fine Arts. The classes, which he now holds nightly, are free 
to all, and many more should avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded them than the present indicates." 

The Gibson Bequest to the Royal Academy. — Considerable dis- 
cussion has been had in the English journals in regard to the famous 
Gibson bequest to the Royal Academy, and the neglect of that body to 
set apart a gallery for the proper exhibition of the sculptures in question. 
The Academy says that many of the published paragraphs in regard to 
the bequest are based upon incorrect information as regards the mea- 
sures taken by the Royal Academy for the exhibition of the works. It 
is not true, as said, that the bequest was more than $200,000 ; it was 
less than that sum : nor is it true that the sculptor's models are still in 
the cellars of Burlington House : they are already arranged in the gal- 
lery designed for their reception, adjoining the gallery which contains 
diploma works of the academicians and the other Art-treasures acquired 
at different times by the Royal Academy. One immediate cause of delay 
in opening these galleries to the public consists in the fact that several 
of the diploma pictures have been sent to the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
and that the collection is, therefore, for the time incomplete. Another 
is that the rooms are still in the hands of the workmen. Among the 
Art-treasures in this collection, which will shortly be open to the public, 
may be mentioned the cartoon by Lionardo, the group in marble, and 
the cartoon for the Leda, by Michael Angelo, and the magnificent copy 
of Lionardo's ' Last Supper,' by Marco d'Oggione. 

David Neal's New Painting. — The " Great Silver Medal " of the 
Royal Academy of Munich has been awarded to David Neal for his 
painting of ' The First Meeting of Marie Stuart and Rizzio.' This is 
the highest prize given by that institution, and it has now been awarded 
for the first time to an American artist. The picture has engaged the 
artist's attention during the last three years, and Mr. Neal has been 
warmly congratulated upon his success. The work is said to be very 
brilliant in colour and faultless in composition. It is to be exhibited for 
a short time in London, and will afterwar(is be sent to Boston. Mr. 
Neal is a native of the State of Massachusetts, having been born in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Lowell. 



